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FOREWORD 


ON  the  auditorium  platforms  of  scores  of  schools  in  the  United 
States,  Buddy  and  I  have  appeared  and  told  about  The  Seeing 
Eye.  Buddy,  as  the  pioneer  Seeing  Eye  dog,  has  told  in  her  way  and 
I  have  described  in  mine,  how  The  Seeing  Eye  educates  dogs  to  be- 
come eyes  for  the  blind.  We  have  explained  how  nearly  250  of  these 
intelligent  animals  have  gone  forth  from  the  school  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  into  active  service  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  girls  and  boys  have  heard  our  experiences.  Many  of  them  have 
enrolled  in  The  Seeing  Eye  as  Junior  members. 

But  there  is  one  experience  which  I  have  never  told  them  about. 
It  happened  one  morning  eight  years  ago.  Buddy  had  led  me  down 
the  gangplank  of  a  trans-Atlantic  steamer  onto  one  of  the  great  New 
York  docks.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  in  the  traffic  of  one  of 
the  busiest  streets  of  the  city.  Busses,  trucks,  autos  and  taxicabs 
swirled  about  us.  I  don't  know  how  Buddy  felt  about  it  but  to  me 
it  was  an  all-important  moment.  Here  was  the  test  I  had  been  antici- 
pating for  weeks.  On  this  street — at  this  minute — the  possibility  of 
dogs  as  guides  for  blind  Americans  must  be  proved.  It  was  up  to 
Buddy. 
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Buddy  had  come  with  me  from  Switzerland  where  I  had  gone  to 
get  her.  She  was  an  educated  guide  and  could  take  me  safely  about, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  was  blind.  It  was  my  hope  that  a  school  for 
dog  guides  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  and  that  some 
day  hundreds  of  blind  people  would  have  them.  Conditions  vastly 
more  complex  and  more  dangerous  in  America  than  in  Europe 
made  any  such  idea  doubtful.  Even  though  several  thousand  such 
dogs  had  been  developed  for  the  blind  of  Germany  they  said  it 
probably  wouldn't  be  possible  in  the  United  States. 

So  when  Buddy  and  I  faced  the  roar  of  traffic  in  West  Street  that 
day  eight  years  ago  we  had  a  tremendous  responsibility.  It  was  with 
considerable  trembling  that  I  gave  the  command  "Forward."  But 
when  we  stepped  off  the  curb  it  seemed  to  me  that  Buddy's  step  was 
more  sure  than  it  had  ever  been.  Trucks  rumbled  in  front  and  be- 
hind within  a  few  inches  of  us.  Yet  Buddy  was  as  calm  as  if  she 
were  at  home  in  her  quiet  little  Swiss  village. 

The  traffic  was  so  dense  even  in  that  wide  street  that  it  must  have 
taken  us  at  least  three  minutes  to  cross.  They  seemed  like  an  hour. 
In  all  probability  no  other  three  minutes  in  history  have  been  as  im- 
portant to  the  blind,  for  as  each  second  was  ticked  off  Buddy  gave 
further  proof  that  the  blind  of  this  country  could  be  set  free.  When 
we  reached  the  other  side  I  was  so  happy  I  felt  like  shouting.  I  knew 
we  had  won. 

It  was  weeks,  however,  before  we  could  gather  enough  proof  to 
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convince  others.  We  travelled  thousands  of  miles  deliberately  seek- 
ing bad  traffic,  subjecting  ourselves  to  every  possible  test.  We  had 
some  uncomfortable  times — you  do  when  you  look  for  trouble — but 
Buddy  and  I  knew  we  could  do  it.  We  had  known  since  those  first 
three  minutes  in  the  traffic  of  New  York's  waterfront. 

Now  Buddy  is  over  ten  years  old.  We  have  done  much  together 
and  it  is  natural  that  I  should  think  of  a  dog  which  has  been  my 
eyes  all  these  years  as  an  exceptional  animal.  Buddy  is.  And  so  is 
every  one  of  The  Seeing  Eye  dogs  which  daily  guide  their  sightless 
masters  under  all  conditions  of  traffic  all  over  the  country.  In  her 
book,  A  Friend  In  The  Dark,  Ruth  Adams  Knight  describes  in  Hero 
a  typical  Seeing  Eye  dog.  Had  Hero  had  the  chance  to  do  what 
Buddy  did  I  think  he  might  have  done  so.  For  Hero,  in  Mrs.  Knight's 
intimate  and  understanding  description  grows  from  soft,  almost  fluffy 
puppyhood  into  an  intelligent,  resourceful  adult,  ready  to  serve. 

Mrs.  Knight  has  caught  the  spirit  of  The  Seeing  Eye  and  unfolds 
a  story  which  effectively  reveals  that  spirit.  It  is  one  of  friendliness 
for  animals,  and  understanding.  Without  those  two  elements  there 
would  never  be  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  Without  those  two  factors,  and  the 
people  to  use  them,  scores  of  men  and  women  who  are  free  today 
would  still  be  "blind." 

Morris  S.  Frank 
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They  named  him  Hero  the  day  he  was  born. 
Jack  Humphrey  was  the  director  of  training  at  The  Seeing 
Eye,  and  knew  all  about  dogs.  At  The  Seeing  Eye  they  teach  dogs  to 
lead  the  blind,  and  to  become  eyes  for  the  people  who  can  no  longer 
see  with  their  own.  Jack  came  all  the  way  to  the  Richards  Kennels 
to  look  at  Hero,  and  he  predicted  the  puppy  was  destined  for  great 
things. 

But  Hero  didn't  know  that.  He  only  knew  that  the  straw  was 
warm  and  sweet-scented,  and  that  there  was  the  comforting  touch 
of  four  other  soft,  wiggling  little  bodies  like  his  own,  and  over  all 
the  reassuring  warmth  that  was  their  mother. 

He  had  known  that  almost  from  the  first  moment  he  had  known 
anything,  while  the  world  was  still  blackness  because  his  eyes  weren't 
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open  yet.  Into  that  blackness  came  the  sense  of  his  mother's  warm 
rough  tongue  washing  him  vigorously,  stroking  his  rumpled  coat,  her 
cool  nose  and  firm  paw  pushing  him  away  when  he  was  too  greedy, 
her  soft  fur  protecting  him  when  the  night  grew  cold  and  he  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  snuggled  down  to  sleep  within  the  protecting 
circle  of  her  body. 

Darkness  held  no  terrors  with  that  sense  of  reassurance.  In  fact,  the 
light  was  painful  at  first.  When  Hero's  eyes  opened  and  he  blinked 
helplessly  against  penetrating  sunshine,  sight  seemed  a  terrible  thing 
in  comparison  with  the  dim  comfort  of  blindness. 

But  that  was  only  at  first.  After  a  while  the  pain  was  gone  and 
objects  took  on  a  vague  shape.  He  saw  his  mother,  a  beautiful  shepherd 
dog  who  lay,  nose  on  paws,  surveying  her  family  with  majestic 
maternal  satisfaction.  He  saw  the  four  other  puppies  who  wabbled 
about  her,  small  legs  shaking,  small  noses  quivering.  He  saw  the 
smiling  faces  which  bent  over  him.  And  in  his  puppy  fashion  he 
knew  this  was  home. 

Later  he  began  to  hear  things,  too.  But,  of  course,  he  did  not  under- 
stand Horton  Richards,  who  owned  the  kennels,  when  he  stooped 
over  the  box  and  said  proudly,  "Yes,  it's  a  beautiful  litter,  and  this 
fellow's  the  pick  of  the  lot.  I've  already  promised  him  to  The  Seeing 
Eye.  I  think  we'll  name  him  Hero."  Nor  did  Hero  understand  the 
reply,  "Then  he'll  have  a  chance  to  live  up  to  his  name." 

Hero  was  too  busy  eating  and  sleeping,  and  sprawling  about  on 
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the  straw,  to  care.  Bravery  and  service  were  distant  and  far-away 
things. 

But  growing  up  was  fun.  Every  day  he  became  stronger.  Every 
day  his  legs  were  a  little  less  unsteady.  Every  day  it  was  more 
exciting  to  leap  suddenly  into  the  air  and  fall  bodily  upon  the 


bundle  of  fur  next  to  him  and  roll  and  tumble.  Food  came  in  great 
pans  now,  and  after  the  first  attempt  to  thrust  his  entire  face  into  it, 
which  resulted  in  his  nearly  drowning,  he  discovered  the  trick  of 
lapping  gently.  It  was  a  pleasant  sound,  the  five  puppies  around  the 
great  dish,  lapping,  lapping.  Afterward  their  little  sides  bulged  and 
they  felt  very  fat  and  lazy. 
Days  grew  warmer  and  Richards  transferred  the  litter  to  the  big 
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pen  in  the  yard.  It  was  marvelous  there  in  the  bright  spring  sunshine. 
A  dog  could  play  as  hard  as  he  pleased,  leap  and  roll,  and  after  a 
time  much  to  his  own  surprise,  give  a  short  sharp  little  bark. 

Life  was  a  grand  frolic,  from  the  morning  romp  through  the 
activities  of  a  busy  day.  Hero  learned  to  put  his  paws  against  the 
sides  of  the  pen  and  bark  with  the  rest  of  the  dogs  at  the  approach 
of  food.  He  began  to  welcome  with  yelps  and  excited  leapings  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Richards,  or  Jim,  the  boy  who  cared  for  them.  His  baby 
ears  pricked  instinctively  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice  and  he  went 
wild  with  joy,  in  his  clumsy  puppy  fashion,  over  a  caress. 

New  faces,  new  voices,  new  experiences,  and  best  of  all,  delightfully 
exciting  new  smells  made  his  daily  routine  one  continuous  adventure. 

If  he  could  have  spoken  he  would  probably  have  said  that  he 
thought  he  was  the  luckiest  puppy  on  earth.  With  eloquent  tail  and 
tongue  and  wiggling  little  body  he  indicated  that  he  was  the  happiest. 

It  was  several  weeks  after  he  had  learned  to  take  his  food  from  the 
pan  like  a  big  dog,  and  had  grown  a  little  accustomed  to  his  sense  of 
self-importance  that  Mr.  Humphrey  came  to  visit  the  kennels  again. 
He  stood  with  Mr.  Richards  outside  the  pen  and  watched  the  dogs 
as  they  romped  in  the  enclosure. 

"I'm  sorry  to  take  him  away  so  soon,  but  we  like  our  dogs  to  have 
a  real  home  life  while  they  are  puppies,  rather  than  be  kennel  dogs. 
I  don't  need  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  that,  I  know." 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  Mr.  Richards  agreed.  "We  do  our  best,  but 
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there's  no  question  that  dogs,  like  children,  are  better  off  in  homes 
than  they  are  in  institutions.  I'll  hate  to  see  Hero  go.  He's  our  favorite. 
But  I  know  it  is  better  for  him.  Where  are  you  sending  him?" 

"I  think  the  Holbrooks  will  take  him  and  be  glad  of  the  chance," 
said  Jack.  "We  don't  begin  to  train  dogs  at  The  Seeing  Eye  until  they 
are  fourteen  months  old,  so  they  can  keep  him  until  then.  The  Hol- 
brooks are  a  grand  family  and  Bob  likes  and  understands  dogs.  They 
haven't  had  a  dog  since  their  setter  died  last  year,  and  I  know  they 
want  one.  Hero  will  have  a  real  home  with  them." 

So  a  few  days  later  Hero,  utterly  bewildered  by  the  collar  and  leash 
put  upon  him  for  safety,  tugging,  sprawling  and  resisting  at  every 
step,  left  the  kennels  for  good.  Quivering  with  apprehension,  he  found 
himself  on  the  floor  of  an  automobile  which  whirled  him  away  for- 
ever from  the  pen  and  the  runway,  the  joyful  companionship  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  kindly  supervision  of  Mr.  Richards. 

Hero  did  not  know  that  it  was  forever,  but  desolation  seized  him, 
and  an  awful  sense  of  panic.  He  struggled  wildly  until  a  firm  hand 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  deep  voice  said  reassuringly,  "All  right, 
old  fellow,  all  right.  Take  it  easy.  No  one  is  going  to  hurt  you." 

The  words  meant  nothing,  but  the  tone  spoke  volumes,  the  tone 
and  the  confident  pressure  of  the  strong  fingers  which  held  him. 
Slowly  Bob  Holbrook  drew  the  shivering  animal  over  until  he  held 
him  securely  between  his  knees,  and  Hero  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  master.  It  was  a  good-looking  face  that 
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looked  down  on  Hero,  with  clear  cut  features,  blue  eyes  and  a  quick 
smile — a  reassuring  face.  After  a  while  Hero  stopped  trembling,  and 
when  the  car  drove  into  Brookside,  where  the  Holbrooks  lived,  Hero 
was  adoringly  licking  a  brown  hand. 

Brookside  was  a  small  estate.  The  house  was  comfortable  and  home- 
like, with  wide  windows,  big  easy  chairs,  low  tables  and  many  books. 
There  were  several  acres  of  land,  a  little  woodland  and  a  stream.  Hero 
was  allowed  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home.  There  were  few  rules, 
but  the  Holbrooks  were  very  particular  about  them.  Hero  was  fed 
regularly,  brushed  frequently  enough  to  keep  his  coat  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  forbidden  to  get  up  on  chairs  or  couches.  He  came  when 
he  was  called,  and  followed  Bob  about  like  a  shadow.  He  liked  Bob's 
parents,  too.  He  learned  to  behave  like  a  gentleman  in  the  house,  but 
he  still  romped  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  when  Bob  took  him  on  tramps 
through  the  woods  and  across  the  fields.  At  night  he  slept  beside 
Bob's  bed. 

Every  day  he  grew  bigger  and  stronger,  a  powerful,  intelligent 
German  shepherd  dog.  He  was  as  friendly  as  a  kitten.  As  he  grew  he 
gained  in  dignity  and  became  more  beautiful.  Children  backed  away 
from  him  sometimes  in  the  shops  when  Bob  took  him  into  the  village 
to  get  supplies.  He  could  not  understand  why.  They  would  say,  "Oh, 
he's  a  police  dog.  I'm  afraid  of  him,"  and  retreat  in  terror,  while  Hero 
watched  them  with  serious,  puzzled  eyes.  Certainly  they  could  see  he 
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was  not  unfriendly.  He  could  not  realize  the  impressiveness  of  his 
big  head,  perfect  ears  and  powerful  body. 

The  year  slipped  by.  Every  morning  Hero  woke  Bob,  nudging  at 
his  arm  patiently,  persistently,  until  he  opened  his  eyes.  There  was 
a  joyous  morning  greeting,  and  then  Hero  lay  quietly  outside  the 
bathroom  door  while  Bob  shaved  and  had  a  shower.  He  never  went 
down  to  the  breakfast  room  until  Bob  was  ready. 

The  boyish  figure  in  the  brown  sports  clothes  filled  his  life.  He 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  serve  this  tall  man  with  the  blue  eyes 
and  friendly  smile,  whose  deep  voice  was  always  kind,  and  who  was 
never  unjust  nor  unreasonable.  When  Bob  was  gay,  life  was  almost 
too  exciting  to  be  endured.  Hero's  great  body  quivered  with  eagerness 
for  a  run,  or  a  trip  in  the  car,  or  the  romp  which  was  bound  to  follow. 
When  Bob  was  serious  they  sat  in  silence,  Bob  reading  or  studying 
or  gazing  thoughtfully  into  space,  Hero  beside  him,  his  head  on  his 
paws,  watching  and  waiting. 

Hero  even  went,  slowly  and  with  every  nerve  protesting,  into  the 
little  room  on  the  third  floor  which  was  Bob's  combination  study  and 
laboratory.  Hero  had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  chemistry.  The  place 
was  full  of  strange  smells  a  dog  could  not  recognize — acid  smells, 
strong,  pungent  odors.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  flash  and  a  puff  of 
smoke  from  the  chemicals  which  Bob  was  mixing,  and  Hero  would 
brace  himself  in  his  corner  with  a  growl  until  he  heard  Bob's  reas- 
suring laugh. 
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Hero  did  not  like  the  laboratory.  He  did  not  like  the  smells  he 
neither  knew  nor  understood.  Here  his  idol  worked  for  hours  every 
day,  so  Hero  waited  until  the  work  was  finished,  but  he  was  always 
uneasy  in  that  room. 

Aside  from  that,  life  was  perfect.  Shelter,  food,  kindness,  a  master 
he  worshipped.  What  more  could  a  dog  ask  ? 

But  there  came  a  day  when  something  intangible  was  wrong. 
Hero  could  not  determine  what  it  was,  but  Bob  was  unhappy.  Hero 
was  sure  of  it.  He  made  a  great  show  of  whistling  in  his  shower,  and 
the  walk  they  took  across  the  fields  was  longer  than  usual,  and  it 
seemed  to  Hero  there  were  more  than  the  usual  number  of  pats.  Hero 
was  not  deceived  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  wrong,  even 
when  Mrs.  Holbrook  frankly  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  stroked  his  head, 
and  he  heard  Mr.  Holbrook  say  gruffly,  "Funny  how  attached  you  get 
to  a  dog,  isn't  it?" 

He  retired  to  a  sunny  corner  of  the  yard  to  think  it  over.  He  had 
one  of  Bob's  old  gloves  in  his  mouth,  which  Bob  had  given  him  to 
reassure  him  one  day  when  he  had  to  go  away  for  a  week  or  two.  It 
always  comforted  him.  While  he  had  that,  he  could  believe  that  Bob 
was  not  lost  to  him,  was  always  some  place  near,  even  though  he 
couldn't  see  him. 

He  came  trotting  obediently  a  little  later  when  Bob  called  him,  the 
glove  dangling  by  the  thumb,  and  he  still  held  it  firmly  between  his 
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teeth,  a  badge  of  loyalty,  when  Bob  stooped  over  him  for  a  last  swift 
caress,  and  the  car  from  The  Seeing  Eye  whisked  him  away. 
Hero's  puppyhood  was  over. 
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«       reen"  dogs  at  The  Seeing  Eye  are  kept  in  kennels,  usually  two 
VJor  more  to  a  stall,  next  to  a  high,  wire-fenced  enclosure.  Several 
times  every  day  they  are  let  out  for  exercise. 

"Green"  dogs  are  the  fourteen-months-old  pups  just  arrived  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  to  be  trained  to  lead  the 
blind.  After  they  are  educated  they  are  truly  eyes  for  their  blind 
masters,  who  can  become  independent  again,  relying  on  no  one  but 
their  dogs. 

Hero  was  a  "green"  dog.  He  found  The  Seeing  Eye  strange  at  first, 
but  it  was  exciting  being  with  other  dogs  again.  There  were  sixty-five 
of  them  in  the  kennels,  most  of  them  German  shepherds  like  himself. 
More  shepherd  dogs  than  any  other  breed  have  been  found  to  have 
the  intelligence,  strength  and  courage  which  a  dog  needs  for  such 
important  work.  At  The  Seeing  Eye  the  dogs  are  not  only  trained, 
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but  educated,  and  these  dogs  which  have  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
the  blind  must  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  solve  problems 
correctly  for  their  masters.  The  master's  comfort  and  safety,  often 
his  life,  depend  on  the  correct  solution. 

"Green"  dogs  are  full  grown  in  body,  but  in  mind  they  are  chil- 
dren just  ready  for  school.  They  have  spent  their  childhood  in  happy 
homes,  where  they  have  learned,  in  the  same  way  that  little  children 
have,  to  be  obedient  and  well  behaved.  Now  they  must  go  to  school  for 
three  months  to  learn  first  how  to  follow  commands,  and  then  how 
to  be  intelligently  disobedient,  so  that  they  may  guide  and  protect 
their  masters  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  first  few  days  were  very  difficult  for  Hero.  He  was  grieving 
for  Bob.  Every  morning  he  raced  enquiringly  to  the  door  of  the  ken- 
nel to  look  for  him,  certain  that  his  face  would  be  the  one  to  appear 
when  the  bolt  was  taken  off.  When  he  was  not  actually  working  he 
would  lie  for  long  periods  with  his  nose  on  his  paws,  gazing  toward 
the  house,  patiently  waiting.  Even  at  night  he  would  come  restlessly 
to  the  door  and  whine,  a  homesick  dog  who  wanted  his  master. 

Everyone  was  kind  to  him.  He  was  intelligent  and  his  first  lessons 
were  easy.  He  learned  very  quickly  to  obey  such  commands  as  "Sit" 
"Lie  Down"  and  "Fetch"  and  he  liked  the  caresses  which  were  his 
reward. 

Then  the  real  work  began. 

Hero  and  the  other  dogs  who  were  being  taught  to  be  guides  had 
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to  learn  to  take  a  blind  man  through  crowded  streets,  up  and  down 
curbs,  into  all  kinds  of  traffic,  without  a  mistake  and  without  hesi- 
tating. They  had  to  learn  to  judge  distances,  to  avoid  awnings,  to  lead 
the  way  over  car  tracks,  up  and  down  steps  and  around  corners,  in 
perfect  safety.  A  dog  guides  a  blind  man  by  means  of  a  leather  covered 
handle  which  is  fastened  to  its  harness.  The  handle  is  a  little  like  that 
of  a  doll  carriage.  The  man  holds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand  and 
follows  every  movement  of  his  dog's  body.  After  a  while  they  move 
almost  as  one  person,  the  man  giving  the  commands  and  the  dog 
carrying  them  out. 

Hero,  who  had  never  known  anything  but  perfect  freedom,  who 
loved  to  race  madly  across  the  country,  running  down  every  tempting 
scent,  began  to  understand  that  such  things  belonged  only  to  his  hours 
of  play.  Then  he  could  roll  and  romp  and  dash  about  as  freely  as 
when  he  was  a  puppy.  But  the  moment  his  harness  was  put  on  he  was 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  his  mind  belonged  to  his  master. 

With  his  trainer  he  went  across  streets,  up  and  down  stairs,  into 
all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  places.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  game. 
When  he  grasped  the  idea  that  his  master  was  giving  the  commands 
but  he  was  to  carry  them  out,  he  felt  tremendously  important.  He 
moved  swiftly,  all  eagerness  to  obey.  But  almost  immediately  he 
discovered  something  was  wrong.  When  he  sprang  ahead  at  the  word 
of  command,  and  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  trainer  stum- 
bled, sometimes  fell.  When  he  did  not  allow  enough  margin  for  a 
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tree  or  post  the  man  crashed  into  it  with  a  force  that  brought  Hero 
up  short. 

After  a  while  he  began  to  understand  that  he  must  not  only  think 
for  himself,  but  for  the  man  he  was  guiding.  Before  he  could  obey 
the  command  "Forward"  he  must  be  sure  that  the  way  was  clear  for 
both  of  them.  It  wasn't  enough  that  there  was  a  space  large  enough 
for  him  to  get  through  comfortably.  It  must  be  wide  enough  and  high 
enough  for  the  man  as  well.  It  wasn't  enough  to  go  "Right",  "Left", 
or  "Forward."  If  a  box  obstructed  the  sidewalk  he  must  go  around  it. 
If  the  road  was  full  of  automobiles  he  must  figure  the  time  when  he 
could  safely  take  his  master  between  them.  This  man  depended  upon 
Hero  to  guide  him,  and  guide  him  safely.  His  commands  must  be 
carried  out,  not  only  with  obedience,  but  with  intelligence  and  a  true 
understanding  of  what  he  really  wanted. 

So,  very  slowly,  Hero  learned  the  meaning  of  service. 

He  was  full  grown  now,  one  of  the  largest  dogs  in  the  kennel.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  strength  of  his  body  he  moved  about  easily 
and  steadily  on  his  big  padded  paws,  his  muscles  rippling  under  his 
smooth  coat.  There  was  the  dignity  of  royalty  in  the  way  he  held  his 
head  with  its  perfect  ears  and  powerful  neck,  but  his  big  brown  eyes 
were  the  eyes  of  a  friend,  clear,  devoted,  affectionate. 

He  was  a  favorite  even  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  where  all  the  dogs  were 
pets.  And  he  liked  everyone  there,  in  a  rather  vague  way.  He  learned 
and  he  obeyed.  He  was  gentle  and  friendly.  But  his  heart  was  still 
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with  Bob.  His  eyes  constantly  turned  toward  the  road,  his  ears  pricked 
for  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice.  He  did  everything  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  he  did  it  well.  But  he  was  only  marking  time. 

They  had  taken  Bob's  glove  away  from  him,  that  first  day  in  the 
kennel.  But  even  so  he  hadn't  forgotten.  He  thought  he  was  still 
Bob's  dog.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
blind  man's  dog — that  it  was  Bob's  bright  blue  eyes  that  kept  them 
apart.  He  only  knew  with  all  his  dog's  heart  that  he  wanted  to  serve, 
and  that  the  man  he  should  serve  was  Bob.  One  day  Bob  would  come 
for  him  and  they  would  tramp  across  the  fields  together  again,  or  sit 
quietly  by  the  fire.  He  was  sure  of  it.  So  he  waited,  trustingly,  for  the 
time  when  Bob  should  need  him. 

It  worried  Bud,  the  trainer,  a  little. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  get  over  it?"  he  asked  Jack  Humphrey.  "I've 
never  seen  a  dog  act  quite  that  way  before.  He  doesn't  mope,  and  he 
does  his  work,  and  he's  never  sharp,  but  he  just  doesn't  give  a  bone 
for  any  of  us." 

"He's  Bob's  dog,  all  right,"  said  Jack.  "Maybe  it  was  a  mistake 
letting  the  Holbrooks  have  him.  But  I  knew  he'd  have  a  good  home 
there." 

"He  did.  Too  good,  I  guess,"  said  Bud  ruefully. 
"Well,  we  can  only  wait  and  see.  Something  may  happen." 
Something  did  happen  that  very  night.  It  was  something  Hero 
knew  nothing  about.  He  was  only  a  dog  and  there  is  no  way  of  ex- 
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plaining  things  to  a  dog.  The  shrill  ringing  of  the  telephone,  Jack's 
quick  words  of  dismay,  the  letters  which  came  every  few  days  from 
New  York,  meant  nothing  to  him.  There  was  no  way  that  Hero 
could  know  that  while  he  was  waiting  for  Bob,  Bob  was  waiting  too. 
In  the  darkened  room  of  a  hospital  Bob  waited  to  learn  whether  he 
ever  would  see  again. 


Shut  up  in  the  laboratory  at  Brookside,  absorbed  in  one  of  his  ex- 
periments, Bob  had  bent  too  closely  over  a  container.  Suddenly  the 
chemicals  in  it  flared  to  a  quick  explosion.  It  was  a  tiny  explosion, 
hardly  more  than  a  puff  of  smoke  fading  at  once  into  nothingness. 
But  it  was  enough  to  blow  some  of  the  solution  into  Bob's  eyes. 

He  was  rushed  to  a  hospital.  There  were  examinations,  consulta- 
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tions,  endless  treatments.  And  during  the  long  weeks  while  Hero  was 
learning  to  be  a  guide  for  some  blind  man,  Bob,  trying  very  hard  to 
be  brave,  faced  the  prospect  of  being  a  blind  man  who  needed  a  guide. 

Jack  received  a  letter  the  week  the  dogs  were  finishing  their  train- 
ing. It  was  from  Bob's  father. 

"Bob's  mother  is  heartbroken,"  he  wrote.  "But  I  am  comforted  by 
the  courage  the  boy  has  shown.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  save  his  sight  eventually  or  not,  but  certainly  he  will  be 
unable  to  use  his  eyes  for  a  long  time.  He  refuses  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  it.  He  is  determined  to  go  on  with  his  post-graduate  work,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  lectures  are  concerned.  And  he  is  determined  to  have  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog.  You  have  guessed,  of  course,  that  he  is  set  on  having 
Hero." 

Jack  Humphrey  read  the  letter  with  a  curious  expression  on  his 
face.  In  one  corner  of  his  office,  screened  from  public  view,  was  a 
storeroom  filled  with  cans  of  tonic,  disinfectant,  and  a  variety  of 
remedies  for  canine  ills.  On  the  wall  hung  a  chart,  with  the  names 
and  classifications  of  all  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  plainly  marked.  Jack 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  name  Hero  for  a  long  time.  Finally  he  went 
to  a  table  in  the  corner  and  took  something  from  the  drawer.  And 
with  a  torn  and  much  chewed  glove  dangling  from  his  fingers  he 
walked  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  kennels. 
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Ill 


ihere  were  eight  men  in  the  class  which  was  being  formed  at  The 


X  Seeing  Eye,  eight  blind  men  who  had  come  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  dog  guides.  It  had  taken  the  instructors  who  had  trained  the 
dogs  four  years  to  become  expert.  It  had  taken  three  months  to  train 
the  dogs.  Now  it  would  take  another  month  for  each  blind  man  to 
learn  to  work  with  his  own  dog. 

There  were  young  men  and  men  of  middle  age.  Some  of  them  had 
just  become  blind,  others  had  been  blind  for  a  long  time.  But  they 
all  had  one  thing  in  common — the  hope  that  the  prospect  of  having 
a  dog  gave  them.  Their  relatives  or  friends  brought  them  to  the  door 
and  they  shuffled  into  the  strange  room  and  stood  there  helplessly, 
waiting  for  someone  to  take  them  by  the  arm  and  lead  them  to  their 
rooms.  They  had  the  uncertainty  which  sightless  people  so  often  have. 
They  did  not  try  to  do  anything  without  help. 
Their  reception  surprised  them.  Everyone  greeted  them  cordially,  but 
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no  one  acted  as  though  the  fact  that  they  were  blind  made  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  They  were  all  treated  very  much  alike.  Professor  Si- 
monds  had  been  a  teacher  and  writer  before  his  sight  had  grown  dim 
and  then  failed.  Terry  Graves  had  lost  his  eyes  in  a  hunting  accident 
the  year  before.  Dale  Cummings  had  been  a  successful  insurance  agent, 
until  operation  after  operation  failed  to  check  the  growth  which  made 
all  the  world  a  grey  mist.  Ray  Burton  had  been  blind  since  the  war, 
and  had  been  trying  to  make  a  living  for  himself  with  a  little  news- 
stand. Mike  Sullivan  had  been  paralyzed  by  a  blow  in  a  boxing 
contest,  and  his  recovery  of  all  but  his  sight  had  left  him  angry  and 
resentful  against  fate.  Bill  Owen  had  worked  in  a  garage  until  a  tire 
blew  out  and  blinded  both  eyes.  Hal  Harding  was  tired  of  making 
brooms  and  wanted  to  have  a  business  of  his  own. 

They  came  through  the  double  front  doors  and  stood  in  the  big  en- 
trance hall.  On  one  side  was  a  fireplace.  Straight  ahead  of  them  a 
wide  staircase  led  to  their  rooms  upstairs.  To  the  left  were  the  dining 
rooms  and  class  rooms.  The  house  was  big,  old-fashioned,  rambling 
and  comfortable. 

"We'll  take  you  over  the  house  the  first  day,  so  you'll  know  just 
where  everything  is,"  Jack  Humphrey  told  each  of  them.  "After  that 
you  are  supposed  to  find  your  way  about  for  yourself." 

Mike  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive.  Despair  was  written  on  his  dark 
face.  He  stood  in  the  living  room,  replying  indifferently  to  greetings 
and  questions.  When  someone  offered  to  take  him  to  his  room  he 
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stumbled  up  the  stairs  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  doesn't  care  what 
happens. 

His  guide  held  his  arm  and  walked  with  him  about  his  room,  help- 
ing him  to  locate  the  various  objects. 

"The  bed  is  here—the  dresser  on  this  side.  There  are  four  drawers. 
Here  is  a  big  chair.  Over  here  is  a  table.  Your  suitcase  is  on  the  bed. 
You'll  have  time  to  unpack  before  lunch." 

"Unpack?"  Mike  exclaimed.  "Man,  are  you  crazy?" 

"Why  not?"  asked  his  guide  calmly.  "There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  arms,  is  there?" 

"No,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  my  arms,"  Mike  answered. 
"But  I  haven't  done  a  thing  like  that  for  myself  for  more  than  a  year. 
I  can't  do  things  when  I  can't  see,  can  I?" 

"Why  can't  you?"  inquired  his  guide.  "Just  because  you're  blind 
is  no  reason  you  shouldn't  do  the  things  you  can  do.  You'll  have  to 
learn  to  do  them  here.  Might  as  well  start  now.  You'll  like  it,  once  you 
try." 

"I  can't  try,"  Mike  said  desperately.  "This  is  a  fine  way  to  treat  a 
man.  Haven't  you  any  sympathy  for  a  fellow  ?  I'd  think  you'd  show  me 
a  little  respect  because  I'm  blind." 

"Why  should  I?"  the  guide  answered,  as  he  reached  the  door.  "I'm 
blind  too." 

And  the  door  closed,  leaving  an  amazed  and  humbled  Mike. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  class  had  learned  to  do  little  things  for 
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themselves,  but  most  of  them  were  used  to  having  their  bread  but- 
tered for  them,  their  meat  cut.  Several  of  them  had  never  shaved 
themselves.  At  home  they  had  shuffled  about,  afraid  to  go  any  distance 
without  a  guide.  They  had  developed  a  habit  of  sitting  for  hours,  idle, 
because  they  had  no  one  to  take  them  any  place. 


They  found  things  quite  different  at  The  Seeing  Eye.  From  the 
very  first  moment  they  were  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  was  no  one  to  wait  on  them.  After  they  made  the  attempt  they 
discovered  it  wasn't  so  difficult.  They  learned  that  having  a  dog  guide 
was  to  be  only  one  step  in  making  them  self-reliant  again,  so  they 
could  lead  happy,  normal  lives  in  spite  of  their  blindness. 
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Most  of  the  men  were  used  to  walking  with  a  cane,  using  it  as  a 
sort  of  a  third  hand  to  feel  their  way  along.  But  even  their  canes  were 
taken  away  froni  them  the  day  they  received  their  dogs.  This  was 
done  because  if  they  continued  to  use  them  they  would  still  try  to  feel 
their  way  and  not  depend  on  their  guides.  When  they  learned  to  walk 
with  their  dogs  they  could  use  canes  again,  but  not  until  then. 

At  The  Seeing  Eye  they  know  that  it  is  the  frightened,  helpless 
feeling  that  comes  to  a  blind  man  which  does  him  more  harm  than 
actually  losing  his  sight.  He  feels  that  he  must  depend  on  someone 
else  to  take  him  wherever  he  wishes  to  go,  and  he  learns  to  wait 
patiently,  sometimes  hopelessly.  He  is  often  so  sure  that  he  cannot  do 
anything  for  himself  that  he  does  not  even  try.  He  is  likely  to  accept 
the  idea  that  because  he  cannot  see,  there  is  nothing  more  for  him 
in  life.  He  grows  unhappy  and  sometimes  sullen,  as  any  person  would 
who  has  nothing  to  interest  him  and  keep  him  busy. 

The  Seeing  Eye  tries  to  change  all  that.  With  a  dog  guide  a  blind 
man  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  whenever  he  pleases.  He  can  be 
as  independent  as  anyone  with  sight.  If  he  is  going  to  enjoy  that  in- 
dependence fully  he  must  learn  to  be  self-reliant  in  his  actions,  even 
in  his  thought. 

After  the  first  surprise  at  being  treated  as  though  their  blindness 
was  unfortunate,  but  nothing  that  in  any  way  kept  them  from  doing 
the  things  that  anyone  else  could  do,  the  men  discovered  that  they 
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liked  it.  It  was  a  new  and  exciting  game  to  find  out  just  how  much 
they  could  do,  and  how  easy  it  was,  once  they  tried. 

Everyone  at  The  Seeing  Eye  helped  and  encouraged  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  be  absolutely  independent. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Bob  arrived  at  The  Seeing  Eye.  The 
men  were  scattered  about  the  place,  trying  to  become  familiar  with 
their  surroundings  before  their  classes  started  the  next  morning.  The 
car  stopped  in  the  driveway  and  his  father  guided  him  up  the  steps,  a 
hand  under  his  elbow.  Jack  Humphrey  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Tough  luck,  Bob,"  he  said  sympathetically.  "But  we'll  soon  have 
you  going  around  again,  the  same  as  ever." 

Bob  grinned,  the  same  old  grin,  though  his  eyes  were  completely 
hidden  by  the  dark  glasses  he  wore. 

"It'll  take  more  than  this  to  keep  me  quiet,"  he  said.  "The  eyes  will 
be  as  good  as  new  some  day,  but  I  can't  waste  time.  Where's  Hero? 
When  do  we  start?" 

"He's  out  in  the  kennel.  Want  to  see  him?" 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Bob  said,  "It  will  be  a  little  while 
before  I  can  see  the  old  fellow  again,  I  guess.  But  I'd  certainly  like  to 
go  where  he  is." 

Hero  was  lying  quietly  when  they  approached,  the  old  glove  be- 
tween his  paws.  He  rose  as  he  always  did  when  Jack  Humphrey  came 
out  to  see  him,  and  wagged  a  friendly  tail.  He  liked  Jack.  He  paid 
little  attention  to  the  tall  figure  beside  him,  until  a  familiar  voice  said, 
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"Well,  Hero,  old  boy,"  and  he  sniffed  tentatively  at  a  hand  which 
groped  out  in  his  direction. 

Then  quite  suddenly  he  was  mad  with  joy.  Bob  went  down  on  his 
knees  and  a  big  body  flung  itself  at  him.  Hero  was  crying  as  only 


a  dog  can  cry  when  his  heart  is  bursting,  was  licking  his  face,  his 
hands,  rushing  about  him  in  circles  only  to  return  to  lick  his  hands 
again,  and  lay  his  big  head  against  his  knee  to  look  up  into  his  face 
and  shiver  in  utter,  unbelieving  happiness. 
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The  first  two  days  the  men  were  at  The  Seeing  Eye  they  spent  in 
learning  how  to  take  care  of  their  dogs. 
After  a  dog  is  given  to  a  blind  man  they  are  never  separated  again, 
and  the  man  takes  complete  charge  of  his  new  friend.  So  the  first 
thing  to  learn  was  how  to  keep  a  dog  comfortable  and  happy.  Bud, 
the  trainer,  taught  the  men  how  to  do  this.  They  learned  that  the 
dogs  should  be  fed  twice  a  day,  and  curried  every  day  to  keep  their 
coats  in  good  condition.  If  this  is  done  shepherd  dogs  seldom  need 
to  be  bathed.  They  must  be  treated  with  affection,  and  rewarded  for 
everything  they  do  with  extravagant  praise.  They  work  well  for  their 
masters  only  because  they  love  them,  so  the  first  thing  for  a  blind 
man  to  do  is  to  make  a  friend  of  his  dog,  and  to  win  his  complete 
affection. 
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Bob  had  always  been  fond  of  dogs.  He  had  spent  much  time  at 
The  Seeing  Eye,  and  knew  just  how  they  took  care  of  their  shepherds, 
so  he  had  very  little  to  learn  about  Hero.  He  was  a  reassuring  person 
to  have  in  class.  He  knew  all  the  marvelous  things  these  dogs  had 
done  and  could  do,  for  he  had  watched  them  many  times.  To  most 
of  the  men  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  even  when  he  told  them 
story  after  story  about  what  dog  guides  had  done  for  other  blind  men 
he  knew. 

But  the  first  day  of  working  with  Hero  was  not  too  easy,  even  for 
Bob,  who  knew  his  dog,  and  had  seen  dogs  guide  men  many  times 
before.  And  for  the  others  it  was  absolutely  terrifying.  The  men  were 
nervous,  of  course,  and  so  were  the  dogs.  The  dogs  knew  they  were 
no  longer  leading  Bud,  who  had  trained  them.  They  felt  the  fear 
and  uncertainty  in  the  strange  grip  on  the  harness.  The  men  who  had 
to  put  aside  their  sticks  and  step  out  boldly  for  the  first  time  with 
nothing  to  cling  to,  tried  to  be  brave.  But  it  was  hard  to  have  that 
much  faith  in  a  strange  dog. 

For  the  first  few  hours  they  all  moved  about  the  grounds  with  their 
dogs,  getting  acquainted.  Then,  after  the  first  strangeness  had  worn 
off,  Bud  took  a  group  of  them  in  the  truck  to  a  quiet  street  in  Morris- 
town,  and  one  pair  after  another  made  the  first  experiment  of  walking 
down  a  city  street. 

Hero  was  tremendously  excited.  He  stood  very  quietly,  waiting  till 
Bud  gave  him  the  word  to  start,  but  he  was  trembling.  And  when  it 
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came  their  turn  Bob  found  his  knees  were  shaking.  Bud  fastened  a 
strap  to  Bob's  left  arm,  and  held  the  end  of  it  in  his  hand,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Bob  and  Hero  along  the  sidewalk.  In  his  other  hand  he  held 
a  stick  with  a  big  crook,  so  that  in  a  moment  of  danger  he  could  jerk 
Bob  back  to  safety.  Hero  walked  on  Bob's  left  side,  so  that  Bob  held 
the  handle  which  was  fastened  to  the  harness,  in  his  left  hand. 

They  went  down  the  sidewalk  at  a  great  rate.  Dog  guides  always 
move  rapidly,  especially  at  first,  so  that  their  masters  will  detect  the 
difference  in  pace  when  they  slow  down  for  curb  or  obstruction. 

Bob,  plunging  into  darkness  to  which  he  still  was  not  accustomed, 
felt  that  he  was  being  hurled  helplessly  through  space.  He  was  breath- 
less, his  face  grew  hot,  his  hands  were  like  ice.  Suppose  Hero  forgot 
to  stop  at  a  curb,  and  let  him  step  down  in  front  of  an  automobile. 
Suppose  somebody  suddenly  turned  into  a  driveway.  Suppose  the 
pavement  was  slippery.  Suppose — 

His  forehead  was  wet.  He  wished  that  he  could  stop  long  enough 
to  pull  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  mop.  What  a  coward  he 
was!  Hadn't  he  heard  Jack  say  a  dozen  times,  "Your  dog  will  lead 
you  if  you  will  let  him.  Do  your  part  and  don't  worry  about  him. 
Just  try  to  understand  what  he  is  telling  you." 

He  knew  that  was  true.  He  hated  himself  for  being  so  frightened. 

There  was  a  sudden  pull  at  the  handle.  Hero  had  stopped,  and  was 
indicating  that  there  was  a  step,  probably  a  curb.  Good  old  Hero.  There 
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he  was,  as  nervous  as  Bob  was,  but  doing  his  job.  Bob  suddenly  felt 
ashamed.  He  reached  down  to  pat  the  big  shoulder. 

"Nice  boy,"  he  applauded.  "Nice  fellow.  Good  dog." 

He  tried  to  put  all  the  spirit  he  could  into  his  tone,  for  it  was  the 
tone  Hero  understood.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  outdone  by  a  dog,  even 
such  a  dog  as  Hero.  He  found  the  curb  with  his  foot,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  as  he  stood  for  one  terrifying  moment  on  its  edge. 

They  were  going  to  cross  a  street.  He  could  hear  the  automobiles 
going  past,  almost  touching  him.  There  was  lots  of  traffic.  His  quick 
ear  detected  a  motorcycle  approaching.  They  went  so  fast.  Suppose 
Hero  didn't  see  it  in  time.  Suppose —  suppose — 

He  squared  his  shoulders.  This  was  no  time  for  supposing. 

"Good  dog,  Hero,"  he  said  again.  "All  right,  boy.  Forward." 

There  was  an  answering  jerk  of  the  handle,  and  Hero  led  him  into 
the  road.  The  sounds  of  traffic  all  around  him  were  confusing,  but 
Hero  moved  easily  and  steadily  on.  Bob's  heart  pounded.  Certainly 
they  had  come  too  far.  They  must  have  crossed  the  street  by  now. 
They  were  walking  so  fast.  Where  were  they?  Where  were  they? 
Why  didn't  Bud  stop  them?  Hero  was  turning  first  one  way,  then 
another,  taking  a  twisted  path  which  he  found  very  difficult  to  fol- 
low. There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  noise.  Oh,  the  terrible  black- 
ness. If  only  he  could  see! 

And  then  Hero  paused,  and  Bob's  foot  found  the  curb  and  he 
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stepped  up.  His  hands  were  shaking  as  he  bent  to  bestow  the  usual 
caress. 

Then  he  heard  Bud's  voice. 

"What  a  dog!"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  you  know,  Bob,  he  just  brought 
you  through  one  of  the  worst  traffic  jams  we  have  ever  had  down 
here.  There's  been  an  automobile  accident,  and  both  cars  are  over- 
turned so  that  the  street  is  almost  completely  blocked.  Of  course  there's 
a  big  crowd  around  staring." 

"So  that's  why  it  took  so  long!"  Bob  exclaimed. 

"That's  why,  but  it  didn't  bother  Hero  a  bit,"  Bud  declared  en- 
thusiastically. "He  had  to  go  almost  half  a  block  to  get  you  through 
the  crowd  and  between  the  cars  that  were  all  jammed  up  in  there, 
but  he  never  batted  an  ear.  I  shan't  need  to  spend  much  more  time 
on  you  two,  that's  sure.  You'd  be  safe  any  place  in  the  world  with 
this  dog." 

"That  was  a  nice  thing  to  find  the  first  time  we  ever  crossed  a 
street,"  said  Bob. 

"Yes,  you  sort  of  had  your  initiation  under  fire,  didn't  you?  How 
did  it  feel?" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  little  like  the  first  time  you  go  off 
a  springboard.  It  made  me  fairly  dizzy.  Of  course  I  hadn't  any  idea 
what  was  happening,  I  just  thought  it  was  the  widest  road  in  the 
world." 

Bud  laughed. 
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"Be  glad  it's  over,"  he  advised.  "There'll  never  be  another  first 
time." 

Bob  was  glad.  No  matter  what  happened,  he  was  certain  he  would 
never  be  quite  as  frightened  again.  He  had  faith  in  Hero  now. 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  thoughts,  a  cold  nose  thrust  itself  into 
his  hand.  Hero  was  trying  to  tell  him  he  was  safe  with  him. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  when  the  men  gathered  for 
dinner  in  the  big  dining  room,  where  an  enormous  window  looked 
out  across  the  fields  and  in  the  direction  of  the  kennels.  The  dogs, 
after  two  days  of  accompanying  their  masters  to  the  table,  were  much 
quieter  than  the  men.  They  were  all  on  leash  now.  They  only  wore 
their  harnesses  when  they  were  actually  guiding.  Hero  never  left 
Bob's  side,  but  disappeared  under  the  table  and  curled  up  contentedly 
at  his  feet. 

Everyone  tried  to  talk  at  once.  It  had  been  a  thrilling  day  for  each 
one  and  they  all  wanted  to  tell  about  it.  It  seemed  very  important  to 
describe  just  how  they  had  felt,  and  what  a  queer  sensation  it  was  to 
be  led  by  a  dog,  and  how  sure  they  were  that  they  would  not  be  as 
frightened  the  next  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  also,  about 
how  wonderful  their  dogs  were. 

"Do  you  know,  I  actually  believe  Queen  knows  I'm  blind,"  said 
Terry  Graves. 

"Of  course,  she  does,"  replied  Bob.  "What's  this  we're  having  for 
dinner,  Jack?" 
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"Your  plate's  right  in  front  of  you,  Bob.  Knife  and  two  spoons  on 
the  right,  fork  and  salad  fork  on  the  left.  I  suppose  you've  been  taught 
to  think  about  your  plate  as  a  clock." 

"Yes.  The  nurse  at  the  hospital  taught  me  that." 

"Well,  your  creamed  chicken  is  at  six  o'clock,  spinach  at  ten,  and 
peas  at  three." 

"I  never  heard  of  that  before,"  said  Mike.  "You  imagine  your  plate 
is  the  face  of  a  clock,  is  that  it  ?  That's  a  funny  idea." 

"Maybe  so,  but  it's  a  pretty  good  one.  It  helps  you  to  locate  things 
so  that  you  don't  go  groping  all  over  your  plate." 

"There's  also  a  baked  potato,  Bob,  along  about  half  past  seven." 

"Thanks,"  said  Bob,  and  began  buttering  bread  awkwardly  but  with 
determination.  "I'm  starved.  All  that  exercise  certainly  gives  you  an 
appetite,  doesn't  it?" 

"What  did  you  mean,  Bob,  by  'of  course  Queen  knows  I  can't  see'  ?" 
demanded  Terry. 

"The  dogs  know.  Ask  Jack  if  they  don't." 

"Do  they  really,  Mr.  Humphrey?"  Terry's  voice  showed  his  unbelief. 

"Well,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  dog  thinks,"  said  Jack.  "But  it's  the 
truth  that  many  of  our  dogs  get  up  and  move  out  of  the  way  when  a 
blind  person  enters  the  room,  while  they  don't  pay  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  anyone  who  can  see." 

"Do  you  think  they  know  the  difference  between  their  trainer  when 
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he  goes  out  with  them  blindfolded,  and  someone  who  is  truly  blind?" 
asked  Professor  Simonds,  incredulously. 

"I  don't  know  that  either,"  Jack  admitted,  "but  they  act  as  though 
they  did.  After  a  dog  has  led  a  blind  man  for  a  while  he  seems  to 
understand  that  his  master  cannot  see  anything,  and  tries  to  be  as 
helpful  as  he  can  in  all  sorts  of  ways." 

"Don't  tell  me  they  turn  into  valets  as  well  as  guides,"  Terry  ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

"Well,  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  man  who  says  they  do," 
replied  Jack.  "He  was  here  last  year  to  get  his  dog.  He  runs  a  news- 
stand and  every  day  his  dog  takes  him  to  work  on  the  bus.  One  morn- 
ing just  as  he  was  getting  off  the  bus  he  dropped  his  glove.  He  dis- 
covered it  too  late.  The  bus  had  gone  on.  But  when  he  reached  the 
stand  he  found  the  dog  was  holding  the  glove  in  his  mouth.  He  had 
picked  it  up  from  the  bus  floor  and  carried  it  all  the  way." 

"Don't  tell  me  I'll  be  able  to  go  about  on  busses  and  trains  with 
only  a  dog!"  exclaimed  Mike. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bob  hopefully.  "Look  at  Morris  Frank.  He's 
travelled  thousands  of  miles." 

"You're  joking!" 

"No,  I'm  not.  He  read  an  article  in  a  magazine  that  told  about  how 
these  dogs  were  being  trained  in  Europe,"  Bob  explained.  "He  went 
abroad  to  get  his  dog,  and  brought  Buddy  back  with  him.  Since  then 
he's  gone  every  where,  as  though  he  had  his  sight.  It's  due  to  him  that 
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The  Seeing  Eye  was  started  in  this  country.  Lots  of  people  have  heard 
of  Buddy,  and  love  her.  She  is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  all  of  the  dogs  at 
The  Seeing  Eye." 
"Where's  Morris  Frank  now?"  Dale  Cummings  asked. 


\ 


"He's  right  here.  You'll  probably  meet  him  tomorrow.  He's  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  The  Seeing  Eye.  He  knows  what  Buddy's  done 
for  him,  and  he's  determined  to  have  as  many  other  blind  people  as 
possible  get  dogs." 

"He's  done  wonders,"  said  Professor  Simonds,  "but  he's  very  young. 
Isn't  it  going  to  be  harder  for  those  of  us  who  are  older  to  use  our 
dogs  the  way  he  does  ?" 
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"Yes,  it  probably  will  be  harder,"  admitted  Jack  cheerfully,  "but  it's 
by  no  means  impossible.  Once  you  get  over  the  idea  of  being  afraid, 
and  strike  out  for  yourselves,  you'll  all  be  all  right." 

"I'll  never  learn,"  said  Mike  despairingly.  "Following  a  dog  while 
he  dashes  about  like  that,  running  you  into  Heaven  knows  what.  I 
just  can't  do  it." 

"Well,  you  can't  do  it  now,  but  you  will,"  said  Jack.  "Keep  on  try- 
ing, and  you  will  do  it." 

One  by  one  as  they  finished  their  dinner,  the  men  rose  and  left  the 
room,  taking  their  dogs  with  them.  Away  from  the  table,  through  the 
narrow  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  doorway,  across  the  hall, 
making  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  staircase  they  went,  already  moving 
with  a  new  confidence,  though  the  dogs  were  on  leash  and  made  no 
effort  to  guide  them  in  the  house. 

Bob  sat  until  last,  Hero's  head  resting  against  his  knee.  The  dog 
was  tired,  but  the  eyes  he  turned  from  Jack  to  Bob  spoke  utter  con- 
tentment. 

"How  goes  it,  Bob?"  asked  Jack. 

"O.  K.,"  he  said  cheerily.  "It  scares  you  a  little  at  first,  rushing  along 
like  that  when  you  can't  see  where  you're  going." 
"I  suppose  it  does.  But  you'll  get  over  that." 

"Oh,  it's  good  sport,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  And  knowing 
that  you  can  get  around  by  yourself  takes  away  this  terrible  feeling  of 
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being  such  a  baby.  What  I  don't  understand  is  how  people  endure  it 
who  are  blind  and  have  no  dog." 
Ray  Burton's  voice  came  from  the  doorway. 

"I  haven't  seen  a  thing  since  the  day  before  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
You  fellows  who  get  your  dogs  right  at  the  beginning,  will  never 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  truly  blind." 

"I  suppose  you're  right,"  admitted  Bob.  "Here  I  am  with  my  own 
dog  trained  and  waiting  for  me.  It's  pretty  weak  of  me  to  complain — " 

He  felt  Jack's  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Bob—  I'm  sorry—" 

"Thanks.  I  know.  Don't  let's  talk  about  it.  Do  you  think  I  can  make 
the  grade  at  the  University  next  year,  Jack?" 

"Why  not  ?  A  lot  of  other  people  have,  who  are  just  like  you.  There 
are  twenty-eight  dogs  in  college  right  now.  After  all,  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  in  a  class  room  isn't  a  novelty  any  more." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  And  with  Hero  I  should  be  able  to  do  anything. 
You'll  keep  me  out  of  trouble,  won't  you,  old  boy  ?" 

Hero  rose  with  great  dignity,  stretched  and  came  over  to  lay  his 
head  affectionately  on  Bob's  knee.  A  moment  later  Bob  felt  a  tug  at 
his  coat  sleeve. 

Jack  laughed. 

"Time  to  get  away  from  the  table,  Bob.  Hero  knows  it  better  than 
we  do." 

The  days  slipped  by  rapidly.  A  week  passed,  two,  three.  Every  morn- 
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ing  dogs  and  men  went  out  together,  every  night  they  came  in  ex- 
hausted, but  always  excited  by  the  day's  adventures.  Some  of  them 
made  rapid  progress,  some  were  very  slow  in  overcoming  their  fear. 

Jack  Humphrey  scolded  a  few  of  them  soundly,  but  with  others 
he  was  very  patient.  He  never  treated  two  exactly  alike.  For  he  knew 
that  every  blind  man  reacts  in  a  different  way.  Those  who  had  been 
blind  for  a  long  time  had  to  be  treated  differently  than  those  who  had 
just  lost  their  sight.  Those  who  went  blind  slowly  could  not  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  as  those  who  had  plunged  into  darkness  suddenly. 
The  dogs  had  to  be  handled  just  as  individually.  Some  dogs  needed 
quick,  sharp  reprimands,  others  only  the  mildest  sign  of  disapproval. 

The  quick,  nervous  dogs  had  been  selected  for  the  calm,  quiet  men, 
and  the  placid  dogs  given  to  the  more  high-strung  members  of  the 
class.  It  was  a  rule  that  was  generally  successful.  Most  of  the  men  liked 
the  dogs  given  to  them.  But  Bill  Owen  had  a  bad  time  with  Rex. 
Nothing  went  exactly  right.  Bill  had  been  blind  only  a  few  months. 
He  was  bitter  and  frightened  and  he  only  half-believed  that  any  dog 
could  lead  him  around  in  safety.  He  ordered  Rex  about,  and  grew 
nervous  and  angry  with  him.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  all  the  dog's 
fault  when  they  had  a  mishap.  Jack  knew  that  it  wasn't,  of  course. 
The  dog  was  doing  his  part,  but  Bill  was  too  nervous  to  understand 
him,  or  to  cooperate. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  Bill  was  the  only  member  of  the  class 
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who  wasn't  showing  much  progress,  it  became  apparent  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Bud  came  in  to  talk  it  over  with  Jack. 

"It's  a  shame,  for  Bill  needs  the  dog  very  badly,"  he  said  regretfully. 
"He's  a  grand  fellow,  smart  and  ambitious,  and  he  wants  to  learn  to 
use  a  guide.  But  he's  so  jumpy.  He  can't  seem  to  let  go.  He's  tied  up 
in  knots  all  the  time." 

"Why  doesn't  he  like  Rex,  can  you  find  out?  You  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  dog,  did  you?"  asked  Jack. 

"No,"  said  Bud  slowly.  "The  dog's  all  right.  But  Bill  seems  to  be 
afraid  of  him,  to  sort  of  resent  him.  Part  of  it  is  because  Bill  is  so 
frightened,  and  no  wonder.  He  lost  his  sight  so  suddenly.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  adjust  to  a  shock  like  that.  But  there's  something  more." 

"Aren't  you  a  good  enough  detective  to  find  out  what  it  is  ?"  Jack 
inquired. 

"Well,  I  think  if  we  could  make  Bill  feel  that  the  dog  is  a  friend 
instead  of  a  machine,  it  might  do  the  trick.  He  is  not  naturally  fond 
of  dogs,  and  I  think  maybe  he  is  afraid  of  Rex." 

"I'll  go  out  and  talk  to  him,"  said  Jack.  "Maybe  I'll  get  an  idea." 

He  went  through  the  front  door  and  down  the  steps.  Bill  was  com- 
ing up  the  driveway  with  Rex.  His  face  was  flushed  and  he  was  grit- 
ting his  teeth  as  he  walked.  He  looked  very  unhappy. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  Jack  greeted  him.  "How  did  it  go  this  morning?" 

They  came  to  a  stop,  the  dog  standing  quietly,  Bill's  hand  twitching 
on  the  harness. 
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"It  didn't  go  at  all,"  Bill  burst  out.  "I  can't  do  a  thing  with  this 
animal.  He  stopped  so  suddenly  down  on  Maple  Street  that  he  threw 
me  completely  off  my  balance.  I  came  very  close  to  falling.  And  going 
across  the  park  he  simply  dashed.  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  him.  Half 
the  time  he  doesn't  stop  for  curbs.  He's  too  much  for  me.  He's  just  a 
brute." 

"Rex — a  brute?  Oh,  listen  Bill,  he's  the  gentlest  dog  we  have." 
"He's  a  brute,  I  tell  you.  One  of  those  high  and  mighty  beasts.  Even 
his  name  sounds  high-falutin." 
"Rex  ?  It's  a  kingly  name." 

"I'll  say  it  is.  Too  kingly  for  a  dog.  It  gives  me  a  pain  every  time  I 
call  him." 

"Oh,  you  don't  like  his  name,"  said  Jack  thoughtfully. 
"No,  I  don't,  and  I  don't  like  him,"  Bill  replied  flatly.  "He's  too  big 
and  too  determined.  I  never  know  what  he's  going  to  do  next." 
"I  suppose  you'd  like  a  dog  like  Buddy  better?"  Jack  suggested. 
"Well,  she's  certainly  easier  to  handle  than  this  big  beast." 
"Have  you  tried  very  hard  to  make  a  friend  of  Rex?" 
Bill  snorted. 

"How  could  you  be  pals  with  a  dog  that  had  a  name  like  Rex?" 
"Why  not?  Would  it  be  any  easier  if  he  had  another  name?"  Jack 
demanded. 

"It  certainly  couldn't  be  any  "worse.  I  don't  know  how  he  looks,  but 
he  sounds  like  a  terror." 
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"Well,  he  isn't."  Jack's  tone  was  one  of  sudden  determination.  "I 
think  well  change  his  name  to  Pal,  Bill.  That  might  help  to  remind 
you  that  he's  a  pretty  good  scout.  After  all,  you  just  cant  go  around 
roaring  out  a  name  like  Pal  in  the  tone  you've  been  using  to  Rex." 

Bill  laughed. 

"It  sounds  awfully  silly,  doesn't  it?  But  I  do  like  Pal  better." 
"All  right.  Call  him  that.  And  try  to  remember,  Bill,  he  is  your  Pal, 
in  every  way.  Try  to  treat  him  like  one." 
"Sure,"  said  Bill.  "I'll  try.  Come  along,  Pal." 

In  the  next  few  days  there  was  a  marked  change  in  Bill's  manner. 
He  was  happier,  more  friendly.  He  began  to  pet  his  dog  more,  and 
he  found  less  and  less  fault  with  him. 

"He's  a  good  pup,"  he  said  to  Bud.  "I  believe  he  really  wants  to 
take  care  of  me.  You  should  see  what  he  did  this  morning,  when  that 
car  turned  into  the  driveway  ahead  of  me.  Right  under  my  nose  it 
was.  I  could  feel  the  wind  as  it  whizzed  by.  Pal  stopped  short  and 
gave  me  a  yank  that  nearly  upset  me,  but  he  got  me  out  of  the  way." 

Jack  smiled  when  Bud  told  him  the  conversation,  and  repeated  the 
story  to  Bob. 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  he  was  just  afraid  of  the  picture  the  name 
Rex  gave  him,"  he  said.  "There  was  a  girl  here  once  who  couldn't 
work  with  her  dog  until  we  gave  it  the  name  of  a  doll  she  had  loved 
when  she  was  small.  From  then  on  everything  was  perfect." 
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"It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  it  has  on  Bill,"  said  Bob.  "I 
certainly  hope  it  works." 

By  the  end  o£  the  week  Bill's  pride  in  Pal  had  become  such  a  joke 
that  his  appearance  was  usually  the  signal  for  someone  to  begin  to 
whistle  "Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine."  But  Bill  didn't  care.  He  could  de- 
pend on  Pal,  where  Rex  had  been  a  strange,  awe  inspiring  animal.  He 
was  making  rapid  progress  now,  and  was  too  happy  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  amount  of  teasing. 

So  the  work  went  on.  There  were  plenty  of  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements, but  every  day  being  guided  by  a  dog  became  more  and  more 
natural,  until  at  last  it  wasn't  frightening  at  all,  but  seemed  like  the 
normal  way  for  a  man  who  couldn't  see  for  himself  to  get  about. 

Bud  went  with  them  till  they  grew  accustomed  to  the  crowded 
streets,  and  then  finally  they  were  all  able  to  go  alone  with  their  dogs. 

Bob  and  Hero  were  the  happiest  couple  of  all.  Every  day  Bob  real- 
ized more  and  more  what  Hero's  devotion  meant  to  him.  It  hadn't 
been  easy  to  be  brave,  during  those  long  days  in  the  hospital  when  he 
was  waiting  to  find  out  whether  he  could  see  or  not.  When  he  had 
learned  that  for  a  while,  at  least,  he  must  limit  himself  to  the  things 
a  blind  man  could  do,  he  was  very  unhappy.  He  was  so  young,  and 
there  was  so  much  he  wanted  to  accomplish.  Even  the  thought  of  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog  hadn't  helped  too  much  at  first,  though  he  remem- 
bered very  well  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen  happen  in  Morris- 
town,  and  the  discouraged,  helpless  men  who  had  come  there  and 
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gone  away  with  new  courage  and  confidence  because  of  their  dogs. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  Hero,  and  when  Jack 
wrote  and  told  him  that  he  could,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  mo- 
ment he  could  leave  the  hospital  he  would  go  straight  to  Morristown. 


With  Hero  he  would  build  a  new  life,  and  go  ahead  with  his  work 
almost  as  he  had  planned  it  before  the  accident. 

It  was  all  working  out  as  he  had  hoped  it  would.  There  had  been 
times,  of  course,  when  it  had  seemed  very  difficult,  when  he  felt  that 
he  would  never  learn  to  be  sure  what  Hero  was  trying  to  tell  him, 
and  when  everything  seemed  to  be  at  cross  purposes.  But  he  had  faith 
in  Hero,  and  patience  and  determination.  Almost  before  he  realized 
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it  he  was  walking  without  the  protecting  strap,  though  he  knew  that 
Bud  was  watchfully  near.  Finally  came  that  significant  day  when  they 
were  allowed  to  go  out  alone.  The  first  few  times  were  frightening, 
and  then  that  too  became  a  matter  of  course. 

He  gained  assurance  so  gradually  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  honestly  astonished  when  he  realized  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  go  anywhere  with  Hero.  They  began  to  have 
a  grand  time  together,  and  every  day  brought  an  adventure. 

One  day  they  went  shopping.  Bob  knew  the  location  of  most  of 
the  shops  in  Morristown,  and  when  he  didn't  it  was  easy  to  ask.  Bob 
needed  only  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  going,  and  Hero  did  the  rest,  waiting  only  for  his  master  to 
give  the  command  "Forward,"  "Right"  or  "Left"  at  each  corner. 

Another  day  they  rode  on  a  bus.  Hero  led  Bob  to  the  corner  where 
the  busses  always  stopped,  and  when  the  car  pulled  up  to  the  curb 
steered  him  on  board  with  the  ease  of  a  veteran.  Bob  was  amazed  to 
find  it  so  simple.  The  bus  drivers,  accustomed  to  having  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  as  passengers  almost  daily,  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Passengers  were  eager  to  be  helpful;  in  fact  Bob  found  offers  of  as- 
sistance everywhere,  but  he  needed  very  little.  He  and  Hero  managed 
most  things  nicely  alone.  Daily  his  conviction  grew  that  with  Hero 
beside  him  he  was  ready  to  face  the  world. 
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IT  was  the  last  evening  of  their  course.  Next  morning  they  were  all 
going  to  take  their  dogs  and  go  home.  They  lingered  downstairs,  re- 
luctant to  break  the  ties  of  a  common  interest  which  had  made  them 
all  friends  in  the  four  weeks  they  had  spent  together. 
"Don't  they  ever  get  any  girls  down  here?"  asked  Mike. 
"Yes,"  said  Bob.  "They've  had  quite  a  few.  But  there  seem  to  be 
more  men  than  women  who  want  dogs,  or  think  they  can  use  them." 

"Well,  I  thought  at  first  it  was  something  even  a  man  couldn't  do," 
admitted  Mike.  "I  used  to  get  so  mad  when  I'd  say  'I  can't  do  it—/ 
can't  do  it'  and  Jack  Humphrey  would  just  say  calmly,  'But  you  will. 
You  will.' " 

"And  you  did,  didn't  you  ?  How  are  you  now,  pretty  good  ?" 

"Good?  Say,  Victor  and  I  just  skate  along,  don't  we,  old  fellow? 
Of  course  I've  had  a  couple  of  black  and  blue  spots  because  I  didn't 
stop  when  he  told  me  to,  but  that's  no  more  than  I'd  get  anyhow.  And 
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I'm  learning  to  understand  him  so  we  don't  have  any  more  bumps. 
If  there  are  any  mistakes,  I'm  the  one  who  makes  them,  not  Victor. 
Why,  this  dog  is  smarter  than  most  people." 
"You're  probably  right,  at  that,  Mike." 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  when  I  get  home  ?  Take  mag- 
azine subscriptions  from  house  to  house.  I  can  do  it  easily.  Victor  will 
take  me  anywhere." 

"We'll  all  be  working  pretty  soon,"  said  Dale  Cummings.  "Hal  is 
going  to  open  a  candy  shop.  He  says  Bonny  would  be  ashamed  of 
him  if  he  went  back  to  making  brooms.  Ray  is  going  to  be  able  to  go 
to  work  without  anyone  to  help  him  but  Caesar.  Terry  Graves  and 
Queen  are  going  to  start  a  mail  order  business,  and  Doc  Simonds  can 
go  back  to  teaching,  with  Hector  to  take  him  to  class.  I'm  going  back 
into  the  insurance  business  again,  only  this  time  it  will  be  a  partner- 
ship." 

"It  doesn't  sound  possible,  does  it?"  said  Professor  Simonds.  "Dogs 
have  certainly  put  an  end  to  the  old  idea  that  patience  was  the  only 
virtue  a  blind  person  could  have." 

"Do  you  know  that  when  I  came  down  here  I  didn't  really  believe 
a  word  they  said  about  all  the  wonderful  things  these  dogs  could  do," 
admitted  Mike.  "I  couldn't  get  it  through  my  head.  I  thought  they 
would  be  trick  dogs,  and  that  one  day  they  might  forget  the  trick, 
and  then  where  would  I  be?" 

Terry  laughed. 
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"You  were  as  bad  as  I  was.  I  used  to  think  of  all  the  dogs  I  knew 
that  had  been  run  over  by  automobiles.  That  certainly  frightened  me." 

"Even  when  I  told  you  an  educated  dog  had  never  been  run  over?" 
asked  Jack. 

"I  didn't  understand  what  that  meant.  Most  people  don't  realize 
that  dogs  can  be  as  intelligent  as  these,  and  that  they  can  be  educated." 

"It's  pretty  lucky  for  us  that  there  are  dogs  as  smart  as  these  to 
educate,"  said  Terry.  "After  I  did  begin  to  get  the  idea  I  used  to  be 
sorry  for  the  dogs.  It  seemed  such  hard  work  for  them — all  this 
guiding." 

"They  love  it,"  said  Jack.  "Take  Hero,  for  instance.  All  that  dog 
wants  from  life  is  a  chance  to  take  care  of  Bob." 

"The  fellow  who  said  a  man's  best  friend  is  his  dog  certainly  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,"  remarked  Mike  solemnly,  and  wondered 
why  they  all  laughed. 

"Don't  you  let  them  bother  you,  Mike,"  said  Bob.  "You're  right. 
I'll  never  have  a  better  friend  than  Hero." 

Jack  looked  across  the  room  at  him.  Bob  had  regained  his  customary 
healthy  look  and  he  seemed  quite  himself  again.  Hero  lay  quietly  be- 
side him,  content  simply  to  be  there  until  the  master  he  loved  should 
need  him.  His  expression  indicated  that  life  was  very  good.  There 
were  things  a  dog  could  not  understand,  but  with  a  master  like  Bob 
they  were  not  very  important. 

Why  they  had  been  separated  for  a  while  Hero  did  not  know.  Nor 
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did  he  understand  why  the  boy  who  had  once  walked  with  such  a 
carefree  stride  now  could  swing  along  only  when  Hero  was  there  to 
guide  him.  But  he  knew  that  it  was  so.  The  man  who  had  comforted 
him  when  he  was  a  frightened,  shivering  puppy  needed  him  now.  And 
he  asked  nothing  more  than  to  serve  him. 

"How  about  it,  Bob?"  Jack  asked.  "Do  you  feel  like  starting  off 
on  your  own  in  the  morning?" 

Bob  smiled. 

"Queer,  isn't  it,  that  all  the  times  I  used  to  come  over  here  to  watch 
the  dogs,  I  never  once  thought  I  might  be  one  of  the  people  who 
would  need  one?  You  never  know,  do  you?" 

"You  may  not  need  one  forever." 

"I'll  need  Hero  forever,  whether  I  can  see  or  not.  Nothing  is  ever 
going  to  take  him  away  from  me  again." 

"Suppose  your  sight  comes  back?  It  may,  you  know,  even  sooner 
than  you  think  it  will." 

"You  wouldn't  take  Hero  away  from  me,  would  you?  Don't  you 
think  he  will  have  earned  the  right  to  stay  with  me?  Don't  you,  Jack?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jack  seriously.  "I  do." 

Bob  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  and  stood  up.  Hero  rose  immediately,  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  master. 
"All  right,"  said  Bob.  "Go  and  get  your  hat." 

There  was  a  wild  scrambling,  and  Hero  produced  his  leash  from 
under  the  chair  and  stood  panting  while  Bob  snapped  it  into  place. 
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"How  about  it,  Hero?"  Bob  demanded.  "Friends,  are  we?" 
Hero  gave  a  short,  excited  bark. 
"Best  friends?" 

More  barking,  a  tail  wagging  furiously,  ears  eloquent,  a  dog's  soul 
looking  adoringly  out  of  big  brown  eyes. 

Bob  laughed  at  all  the  turmoil,  and  then  his  face  went  suddenly 
serious  as  he  turned  to  his  friend. 

"Well,  Jack,  tomorrow  we  go.  I  don't  know  how  I'll  make  out. 
There  are  plenty  of  difficulties  ahead  of  me,  I  suppose.  I  know  what 
I  owe  you  people  down  here — " 

His  voice  broke  and  he  stooped  over  Hero's  collar  for  a  moment,  but 
when  he  straightened  up  he  was  smiling. 

"It  comes  to  about  this,  Jack.  It's  not  quite  having  a  second  set  of 
eyes,  but  it's  a  pretty  good  substitute.  I'll  go  out  of  that  door  tomorrow 
feeling  that  I  have  a  real  chance  to  be  a  man  again.  And  the  difference 
between  despair  and  freedom  is  just — Hero." 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  got  him,  Bob." 

"I  know  you  are.  It's  no  fun  to  be  blind,  and  even  you  folks  couldn't 
give  me  back  the  light.  But  you've  done  the  next  best  thing,  Jack. 
You've  given  me  a  friend  in  the  dark." 
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Blind  people  can  think  and  do  much  work  as  well  as  anyone.  One 
great  difficulty  is  getting  to  and  from  work.  This  problem  is  solved 
at  once  by  a  guide  dog  and  many  graduates  go  from  The  Seeing  Eye 
into  jobs  which  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
Most  of  The  Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  employed  or  are  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

Teaching  the  dog  to  guide  is  not  easy.  And  teaching  a  blind  per- 
son to  use  a  dog  is  equally  difficult.  It  takes  at  least  three  years  of  in- 
tensive study  to  become  a  Seeing  Eye  instructor.  The  instructor  is  not 
an  animal  trainer,  but  a  teacher.  While  teaching  a  class  of  dogs  he 
must  take  many  bumps,  until  each  student  dog  learns  to  allow  room 
for  a  master  when  passing  ladders,  pedestrians,  low  awnings  and  other 
obstructions.  These  lessons  are  easily  imparted,  for  the  dog  is  eager 
to  earn  the  friendly  word  or  caress  which  is  her  reward  for  merit. 


A  TYPICAL  SEEING  EYE  DOG 

Kara  lives  and  guides  her  blind  master  in  Pennsylvania.  She  is  one  of  nearly 
sixty  in  that  state  and  has  been  in  service  about  five  years. 


MORRIS  S.  FRANK  AND  BUDDY 

Morris  S.  Frank  and  Buddy  who  together  pioneered  the  Seeing  Eye  in  America. 
They  traveled  thousands  of  miles  delihcratcly  searching  out  had  intersections  and 
difficult  traffic  in  order  to  prove  that  an  educated  dog  could  be  a  safe  and 

effective  guide. 


A  LESSON  IN  HEIGHT 


A  blind  man  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  safe  even  from  low  awnings.  The  dogs 
must  learn  to  judge  height  as  carefully  as  width.  They  develop  an  astonishing  ac- 
curacy and  will  guide  a  man  under  an  awning  that  will  clear  his  hat  by  a  few 
inches,  but  will  carefully  avoid  one  which  would  graze  his  head. 


A  DIFFICULT  PLACE 

Even  a  broken  pavement  presents  danger  to  a  blind  person  who  may  stumble  and 
injure  himself.  The  Seeing  Eye  dog  takes  particular  care  to  lead  her  master  away 
from  any  obstruction,  no  matter  how  slight,  which  is  likely  to  inconvenience  him, 


A  BLOCKED  SIDEWALK 


Parked  cars  and  street  obstructions  are  frequent  occurrences.  Here  the  Seeing  Eye 
dog  is  getting  ready  to  take  the  blind  man  out  into  the  street  in  order  to  get  around 

the  car. 


THESE  LESSONS  TAKE  FOUR  WEEKS 

Here  a  blind  student  is  being  taught  to  follow  his  dog.  The  instructor  (it  is  Jack 
Humphrey)  must  be  ready  with  his  cane  at  times  like  this  to  ward  or!  unneces- 
sary bumps. 


STEPPING  OUT  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


This  man  walks  with  a  full  stride  which  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  shuffling  gait 
generally  associated  with  blindness.  Blind  men  and  women  with  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
walk  faster  than  most  people.  They  go  along  at  about  four  miles  an  hour. 


THE  END  OF  A  LONG  JOURNEY 

This  man  and  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  hitch-hiked  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion from  college.  Here,  Mia,  the  dog,  is  registering  in 
a  New  York  hotel  after  a  33-day  trip. 
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